WO WASHINGTON AND HIS COLLEAGUES
efforts made by Adams to deal with this emergency
cannot be understood  without reference  to his
personal peculiarities.    He was vain, learned, and
self-sufficient, and he had the characteristic defect
of pedantry: he overrated intelligence and he un-
derrated character.    Hence he was inclined to re-
sent Washington's eminence as being due more
to fortune than to merit, and he had for Hamilton
an active hatred compounded of wounded vanity
and a sense of positive injury.    He knew that
Hamilton   thought   slightingly   of   his   political
capacity  and  had  worked  against  his  political
advancement, and he was too lacking in magna-
nimity to do justice to Hamilton's motives.    His
state of mind was well known to the Republican
leaders, who hoped to be able to use him.    Jeffer-
son wrote to Madison suggesting that "it would
be worthy of consideration whether it would not
be for the public good to come to a good under-
standing with him as to his future elections."
Jefferson himself called on Adams and showed him-
self desirous  of cordial relations.    Mrs.  Adams
responded by expressions of pleasure at the suc-
cess of Jefferson, between whom and her husband,
she said, there had never  been "any public  or
private   animosity."    Such   rejoicing   over   the